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The Cancer Hospital, which was founded 
as far back as 1851, is the first special 
Hospital in London for Cancer, and indeed, 
for many years it was the only Hospital in 
London which existed solely for the treat- 
ment of Cancer and to research into its 
causes and possible cure. 


The Hospital is staffed by eminent special- 
ists in both branches of its work. All 
known treatments are carried out with the 
aid of the very latest appliances, and the The illustration above is of the 
Hospital has to its credit a long and new wing of The Cancer Hospi- 


honourable record of successful work. tal, built at a cost of approxi- 
mately £150,000. It comprises a 


In addition to the accommodation for new Radiological Department 
operable cases in the early stages of the and accommodation—now pro- 
disease, a certain number of beds are pro- vided for the first time—for 
vided for advanced cases who are kept Patients who can contribute 
comfortable and free from pain. towards their cost. 
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(Incorporated under Royal Charter) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY. 

“ T give and bequeath unto THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in the Fulham Road, 
London, the sum of (free of Legacy Duty. to be applied towards 
carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution.” 

Bankers: COUTTS & CO., 440, Strand, W.C. Secretary: J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, C.B.E. 
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Memorabilia. eos 


HE April number of the Antiquaries’ 
Journal opens with a paper by the Dean 

of Norwich on the eastern chapels in his 
Cathedral Church. After much careful dis- 
cussion of remains and records, he comes to 
the conclusion that the early foundations of 
the east end of the cathedral represent a 


building which was already in ruins in 1096 | 


when Herbert de Losinga began his work. 
This building, he suggests, belonged to the 


seventh century, and was destroyed — with | 


so much else — in the ninth century by the 
Danes, and never re-built. One objection to 
this theory might be the thickness of the 
foundation-wall, since the Saxon apses had 
thin walls. However, as Dr. Cranage says, 
“the fact of having a thick footing low 
down does not necessarily mean that the wall 
of the apse above ground was thick. Also, 
it is not really impossible that, in this one 
case, a Saxon apse should have a thick wall.’ 
At the conclusion of his article the Dean 
gives some notes on the erection of the new 
eastern chapel erected to be a memorial of 


those who fell in the Great War and of the | 


preservation of the cathedral from hostile 
attack. Some of our readers may remember 
that three foundation-stones of this—on the 
east, north and south sides of the central 
buttress—were laid on Nov. 29, 1930. The 
Bishop of Norwich, sixty-fifth in descent 
from Losinga, laid the one at the east end, 
in the words in which Losinga had laid his 
stone at the east end of his central chapel 
in 1096; and the second stone (in 1096 laid 
by Hubert de Ry). placed on the north side, 
Was this time laid by the Earl of Leicester, 
High Steward of the Cathedral. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, May 13, 1732. 
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Monday in the Afternoon a Court of Chiv- 
alry was held at the College of Arms, Doc- 
tors Commons, by the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Effingham, Deputy Earl Marfhal of Eng- 
land, affifted by the Worfhipful Dr. Ifham, 
attended by the Kings and Purfuivants at 
Arms, drefs’d in their refpective Coats and 
Collars ; when Mr. John Phillips was admit- 
ted a Proctor of the faid Court, and fworn 
in accordingly. 

After which the Court was pleafed to 
admit the exhibited Articles againft Mr. 
Baynton, Executor of Mr. Ladbrook, de- 
ceafed, for ufing Arms, and other Diftinctions 
of Honour, not belonging to his Family; 
when the Articles were admitted, two Wit- 
neffes were produc’d, who were fworn, and 
a Time appointed for their Examination. 

Then the Court proceeded againft Sir John 
Blunt, Bart, and an Attachment was order'd 
jagainft him for not appearing, but 
Dr. Andrews fpeaking for him, and 
faying he had his Proxy, produced it, 
when Mr, Phillips appear’d as_ Proc- 
tor for him, and the Attachment did not 
| go out, but he order’d to appear next Court. 

Dr. Andrews {poke mighty well on this Occa- 
fion, faying, that Mr. Ladbrook’s Executors 
| could not be to blame; for they only gave 
the fame Arms at the Funeral as they found 
in Mr. Ladbrook’s Cuftody, and which he 
always bore in his Life-time unmolefted ; and 
that as Vifitations had been difcontinued fo 
long, there was no Certainty in Arms; and 
that feveral Perfons who had a Right, might, 

in length of Time, have loft their Grants, or 
not regarded them; but yet if they were fo 
loft, that Lofs might be repair’d for Money, 
&c. and took Notice, That Arms was granted 
/not long fince to a Voffeeman on his paying 
| for them: Then one of the Office anfwer’d, 
that feem’d to be levell’d at him for grant- 
| ing them; but he did it not alone, but with 
the Confent and Approbation of his Breth- 
| ren: He faid that it was every where talk’d 
that the Court was held only to get Money; 
| and he hoped that fuch Perfons that fhould 
be degraded might be debarr’d from ever 
having Arms granted them: Upon which Dr. 
Andrews reply’d, That was the Way to bring 
| more Money in; for People fearing a Degrad- 
| ation, might purchafe Arms. Then were 
| alfo Witneffes produced to prove the Articles 
| lately exhibited againft Mys. Radburn, 
Widow, who were fworn, and a Time appoin- 
| ted for their Examination. Then the Court 
| adjourn’d to Tuefday the 23d. Inftant, be- 
' tween the Hours of Eleven and One. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON ‘ MILTON’S maine 


READINGS.’ 


THERE can be no doubt that Mr. 
Fletcher's ‘ Milton’s Rabbinical Read- 
ings’ (University of Illinois Press, 1930) 
presents to the student of Milton some in- 
teresting material. There are, however, one 
or two considerations, which may tend to 
modify his conclusions, and which I 
propose to discuss in this short paper. 
The book is, the author says, ‘‘ almost 
exclusively a study of Milton’s use of rab- 
binical commentaries on Scripture, largely 
because I have found it possible indubitably 
to connect him with such material ’’ (p. 10). 
Fletcher finds that in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ in his 


H. F. 


NOTES AND ‘QUERIES. 


| the first of the 


account of the creation of the earth and its | 


forms of life, ‘*‘ Milton used Rashi’s com- 
mentary to a very great extent’’ (p. 142); 
Rashi is the source for a large and important 


part of Book iv (p. 186); ‘‘Rashi’s dis- 
cussion of Adam’s intelligence before the 
Fall, becomes in Paradise Lost one of the 


most important ideas of the whole medial 
portion of the epic ’’ (p. 207). Before exam- 
ining the evidence for these claims, however, 
I wish to consider a few miscellaneous points 
in which it appears to me there is something 
of error or misconception. 

In his explanation of Milton’s conception 
of creation, which is ‘‘a quickening, an 
impregnation of matter by the Spirit of 
God,’’? Fletcher says: ‘‘ Before this 
place, matter was neither good nor evil, but 
possessed of the capacity for good, or capable 
of being arranged by the Spirit of God ”’ (p. 
148). But Milton’s express statement is 
that “original matter is not to be 
looked upon as an evil or trivial thing, but 
as intrinsically good, and the chief produc- 
tive stock of every subsequent good ”’ (‘ The 
Christian Doctrine,” in ‘The Student’s 
Milton’ ed. F. A. Patterson, p. 976). This 
original matter proceeds incorruptible from 
God, the primary, absolute, and sole cause 
of all things. Fletcher seems to misunder- 
stand the relationship of matter to God, a 


fundamental point in Milton’s religious 
philosophy. 
Again, after saying that the Word, the 


Creating Principle, existed from the very 
beginning of Creation but was not revealed 


| God, 


took ; 


May 14, 1932, 


until God announced him as His Son. 
Fletcher adds that this idea makes “‘ Satan’s 
revolt more reasonable,’’ for just as Christ 
was created at the very beginning of all 
things, ‘“‘so were all ‘the other hosts of 
Heaven . . . Satan was as early created as 
the Logos because when the Logos or Idea of 
Creation came into existence, with it there 
came also into existe nee the ideas of every- 
thing it was to create’’ (p. 154). This is 
not the thought of Milton, who in ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ makes Abdiel say to Satan that by the 
Son God made 
All things, even thee, and all the Spirits of 
Heaven, (Book vy. 837), 
and who in ‘ The Christian Doctrine ’ says: 
‘“ Certain, however, it is, whatever some of 
the moderns may allege to the contrary, that 
the Son existed in the beginning, and was 
whole creation, by whom 
afterwards all other things were made both 
in heaven and earth’’ (p. 944). Fletcher's 
argument is a kind of special pleading that 
obscures the real thought of ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ 

Explaining the state of man in the epic, 
Fletcher says that God created man just and 
right, ‘‘ but unable to withstand temptation, 
almost fated to fall’’ (p. 163). But in 

Paradise Lost’ man was created 

Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall, 

(Book iii, 99); 
Raphael says to Adam, 


God made thee immutable: 


(Book v, 524). 
‘‘in all things wise and just,’ 
Hindered not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of Man, with strength entire and free will 
armed, 
Complete to have discovered and_ repulsed 
Whatever wiles of foe or seeming friend. 
(Book x, 7-11). 
Or, as ‘The Christian Doctrine’ has it. 
‘‘ God suffered both men and angels to stand 


perfect. not 


| or fall at their own uncontrolled choice”’ (p. 


“cc 


929). Adam’s fall was ‘‘ not necessary, since 
it proceeded from his own free will, which 
is incompatible with necessity ’’ (p. 931). 
Indeed, Fletcher’s statement that man was 
created ‘‘ almost fated to fall’’ is obviously 
false. 

When Gabriel, warned of the presence of 
Satan, divides his Cherubim into two equal 
forces, of which one is to coast the south, 
the other the north, and both to reunite 
‘full west,’? Fletcher maintains that the 
two bands are to ‘‘ circumvent the Universe” 
and that Gabriel’s station is on the other 
side of the Universe (p. 247). As a matter 
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NOTES AND 


of fact, Gabriel guards only the Garden (iv, 


561-563); Ithuriel and Zephon search only 
the Garden (iv, 789 ff.); and Satan is 
brought before Gabriel just at the western 
point of Paradise (iv, 861 ff.). This mis- 
interpretation of the geography of the scene 
seems based upon a wish to prove Milton's 
debt to Jewish tradition with regard to 
Gabriel’s station in the universe. 

Incidentally, the following statement 1s 
curious: ‘‘ Raphael, who tells Adam of 
Creation, was himself absent while it took 
jlace, see Bk. viii: 228ff.’’ (p. 89). Actually, 
Raphael, sent with others to guard the Gates 
of Hell, was absent only one day, the sixth. 
His having been absent gives Adam the 
opportunity to tell Raphael his own ex- 
periences after his creation. Raphael was 
present on the other days. 

This, the last of miscellaneous errors to 
be noted, leads to the discussion of my first 
point under the general head of Milton’s 
alleged debt to Rashi’s commentary. In 
Fletcher’s words: ‘ One of the most notable 
instances in which Rashi very obviously 
supplied Milton with an idea of importance 
is to be found in the poet’s account of why, 
how, and under what circumstances Adam 
came to be provided with a wife ’’ (p. 170). 
In Genesis, says Fletcher, God first realised 
Adam’s need for companionship and desired 
to remedy the situation; in Milton, on the 
other hand, Adam, naming the animals, 
realised his lack of companionship, and, 
after reflection, asked God for relief. 
Fletcher then quotes excerpts from lines 
342-459 in Book viii, and concludes that the 
‘basis of the whole account was supplied by 
Rashi’s commentary’? on Genesis ii. 20. 


. | 
This commentary he then quotes and trans- 


lates as follows :— 


but for man there was not found a help meet 
.... and God caused a deep sleep to fall. 
When God brought the animals to Adam to be 
named, he brought them before him in pairs, 
a male and a female. And Adam said, “ For 
all of them there is a help meet; but for me 
there is no help meet!” And immediately 
God caused a deep sleep to fall on him. 


Fletcher’s comment is: 


It is evident that Milton took this over whole 
.... The single statement put into the mouth 
of Adam by Rashi has been augmented by 
Milton into a dialogue between Adam and God 
.... This is most striking, for Scripture it- 


self supplies none of the embellishments which | 


Milton made the basis for Adam’s naive ac- 
count of his state of mind, and for the entire 
series of events connected with the creation 
of Eve (p. 172). 


| what he 
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QUERIES. 

What is present in Rashi’s commentary 
but not present in Scripture? Excepting the 
idea of male and female, which could, of 
course, have been supplied from Genesis i. 
27, evidently nothing except the direct dis- 
course of Adam. Now, as we have seen, a 
great part of Book viii. is in the form of a 
narrative by Adam, who tells Raphael of 
did after he became conscious. 
Adam tells of looking toward Heaven, of 
springing erect, of watching the life in Eden, 
of being transported to Paradise, and so on. 


, Thus it is almost inevitable that the story of 


the creation of Eve should be told from 
Adam’s point of view, that after naming the 
animals Adam should ask the Heavenly 
Vision for human companionship. Unless 


| Fletcher is willing to make Rashi responsible 


for the use of the first person point of view 


| throughout the book, he can scarcely make 


him responsible for the use of this method 
in the account of the creation of Eve. On 
close examination, therefore, the claim that 
Rashi’s commentary is the basis of Milton’s 


| whole account seems untenable. 


| Fletcher, ‘‘ Rashi 


| says the view that the 


Secondly, Rashi’s commentary, says 
Fletcher, ‘‘ supplies the immediate cause for 
Satan’s seduction of the human pair”’ (p. 
181); the cause is Satan’s jealousy of the 
conjugal happiness of Adam and Eve. If 
this claim is true, then, according to 
. . . becomes the source for 
a large and important portion of Book iv”’ 
(p. 186). But F. R. Tennant, in ‘ The 
Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and 
Original Sin’ (Cambridge, 1903), pp. 152 ff.. 


serpent ‘envied 


| Adam on account of his wife, whom he de- 





| before the Fall, becomes in 





sired himself to possess ’’ is common in rab- 


binical legend: ‘‘in the majority of rab- 
binical sayings on the motives of the tempter, 
desire for Eve alone is ascribed to him, and 
envy of Adam’s greatness becomes secondary 
or vanishes.’’ It is hazardous to attribute 
to Rashi alone an idea that may have come 
from several other sources. 

In the third place, Fletcher declares that 
““Rashi’s discussion of Adam’s intelligence 
Paradise Lost 
one of the most important ideas of the 
whole medial portion of the epic’’; noet 
and rabbi agree regarding ‘‘ Adam’s intel- 
lectual nature before the Fall, and the in- 


tellectual result of the Fall’? (p. 207). 
Before the Fall ‘‘ Adam knew virtually 
everything except the difference between 


good and evil’’ (p. 190); thus, Adam was 
unable to cope with Satan ‘‘ because of the 
lack of knowledge of good and evil” (p. 
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192); after the Fall Adam attained by a 
long drawn out process to the ability to 
distinguish between good and evil (p. 192); 
this process was completed when Adam 
discovered that Satan by means of the Ser- 
pent had caused their Fall: 

now at last is Adam aware of the whole rela- 
tionship between the Serpent and Satan, which, 
for Milton, symbolized discrimination beteen 
good and evil. That is, when Adam knew the 
precise relationship of Satan to the Serpent, 
he knew the difference between good 
evil; and until he had become aware of that 
relationship, he could not distinguish between 
what was good and what was evil (p. 202). 


I shall not attempt to relate these statements 
to Rashi’s commentary, but hope merely to 
show that as a whole they are not reliable 
or true explanations of Adam’s character or 
his actions. 

It may be granted that before the Fall 
Adam had a complete stock of natural 
knowledge. It certainly is not true that be- 
fore the Fall he had no knowledge or under- 
standing of evil. Raphael had warned him 
of the presence of Satan (vi. 900 ff.), and 
Adam was well aware of his presence (ix. 252 
ff.). Fletcher declares that Adam does not 
‘in any way know his adversary except for 
that slight knowledge he gained from 
Raphael’s account of the 
Heaven ’’ (p. 193). This is practically to 
deny the entire point of Raphael’s visit, the 
purpose of which was to warn Adam against 
disobedience and against the enemy. 
Raphael performed his mission thoroughly, 
and Adam was fully forewarned. Of course, 
Adam realised that to touch the forbidden 
fruit would be to break God’s command. In 
‘The Christian Doctrine’ Milton defined 


and | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ignorance, is the cause of Adam’s fall. (Mr, 
‘lillyard believes that gregariousness is the 
cause of Adam’s sin, and that sensuality js 
the effect of the Fail; but Adam expressly 
says that he would not accept a second Eve 
in place of the first). 

Finally, what is to be said of Mr. 
Fletcher’s theory that after the Fall Adam 
by a long drawn out process learned to dis- 
criminate between good and evil, and that 


| until he knew the precise relationship of 





Satan to the Serpent he could not distinguish 
between what was good and what was evil? 
Of course, after the Fall Adam experienced 
evil in various forms and witnessed many 
effects of sin. Soon after their sin Adam and 
Eve felt shame, ‘‘the last of evils”’ (ix, 
1079) ; they suffered from high passions (ix. 
1122 ff.), from guilt, anger, and despair (x, 
110 ff.); they witnessed disorder in the uni- 
verse (x. 650 ff.). All this occurs before 
Adam thinks of connecting Satan with the 
Serpent. Does Mr. Fletcher ignore these 
evils? Can he believe that Adam is not 
aware that they are evils? It is surely 
nonsense to suppose that Adam could not 
distinguish between what was good and what 


| was evil until he knew the precise relation- 


Warfare in| 
| the effect of his prayer: 


sin as ‘‘ the transgression of the law’’ (p. | 


l : ‘ | Adam is relieved and feel: re life. 
the heaviest of evils, as being contrary to the | eee ee 


996) and added that ‘‘ sin in itself alone is 


chief good, that is, to God’’ (p. 999). It 
is obvious that Adam had understanding— 
but no experience—of evil before the Fall. 
Adam’s fall, then, was not due to ignor- 
ance of evil; it is not so represented in 
‘Paradise Lost.’ Eve, it is true, was de- 
ceived by the Serpent, as she says, 
The Serpent me beguiled, and T did eat.” 
(Book x, 162). 
But Adam is not only intensely aware of 
the fatal trespass done by Eve, but when he 
eats the fruit he does so against his better 
knowledge. As Mr. Tillyard says, ‘‘ Not 
knowing himself properly, he allows his ~as- 
sions to deceive and get the better of his 
judgment ”’ (‘ Milton,’ p. 266). Passion, not 


ship of Satan to the Serpent. 

But Mr. Fletcher proceeds. He quotes, 
from Book xi, 148-158, Adain’s account of 
Adam was per- 
suaded that he had been heard with favour. 


| He goes on: 
In fact, | = 


peace returned 
Home to my breast, and to my memory 
His promise that thy seed shall bruise our 


Foe; 
Which, then not minded in dismay, yet now 
Assures me that the bitterness of death 

Is past, and we shall live. 


But according to Fletcher ‘‘ Adam’s 


| attitude now is that he desires to live and 


to continue living, because he clearly under- 


| stands the actual cause of his downfall.”’ If 
| any refutation of this view were needed, it 


might be found in Michael’s pronouncement 
that Adam’s prayers were heard, and that 
sentence of death is postponed for many days 


| to allow time for repentance (xi. 251-257). 


Adam is primarily interested, not in the 


| author of the Fall, but in God’s mercy. After 
| the Fall, the theme of the epic is Adam’s 


| mediate spiritual death, 


His sin involved im- 


spiritual renovation. 
‘the obscuration 


to a great extent of that right reason which 


enabled man to discern the chief good, and 
in which consisted as it were the life of the 
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understanding ’’ (‘The Christian Doctrine,’ 
999). As Mr. Tillyard well expresses it, 
“Once the passions have got the upper hand, 
chaos ensues, all peace of mind is gone, man 


has fallen from true liberty to mental 
anarchy ”’ (op. cit. p. 266). From such dis- 
order man can be reclaimed only by the 


orace of God, which will regenerate ‘‘ in him 
all the faculties of his mind, insomuch that 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





he becomes as it were a new creature ’’ (‘ The | 


Christian Doctrine,’ p. 1015). In this re- 
generation Christ is all important. Satan, 
his fatal work done, slinks away. As Milton 
says. it concerned not man to know that 
Satan worked through the Serpent, nor would 
this knowledge alter his offence (x, 169-171). 
Moreover, Adam’s education in evil is con- 
tinued long after his conjecture—it never 
amounts to more than that—that Satan was 
in the Serpent. One might contend that 
Adam’s power to distinguish evil from good 
is due to his acquaintance with Michael, 
from whom he learns in vision and_ story 
the future effects of his original sin. The 
knowledge of future depravity is added to 
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Adam’s experience of personal miseries, and 
thus his education or discipline is continued. 
How absurd it is to say that the perception 
of the Serpent disguise of Satan is a vital 
point in this endless process of regeneration ! 

This account of Adam’s intellectual and 
spiritual evolution, after the Fall, is, I 
trust, more adequate than Mr. Fletcher’s, 
which seems to have been too much influenced 
by the idea of a parallel between Milton and 
Rashi. Of course, I do not deny that Milton 
knew Rashi’s commentary. Indeed, as regards 
certain details of creation, man’s food in 
Paradise, and so on, there is remarkable 
agreement. But claims of influence based 
upon somewhat slender evidence and made 
plausible only by some little distortion of the 
poet’s meaning are to be deplored. Such 
statements and parallels as have been set 
forth in this paper do not, I think, add 
much to our appreciation. of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ or to our knowledge of Milton’s rab- 
binical background. 

GrorGE W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


WILLIAM HENRY IRELAND. 
(See clx. 201, 219, and ante pp. 236, 273). 
ADDENDUM. 

Catalogue of Works, 


Title. 





Date Pseudonym 


Portion of the Shaksperian Fabrications—Entitled ‘ Miscel- 


laneous Papers & Legal Instruments under the Hand & Dec. 24, 


Seal of William Shakspeare &c.’ 


An Authentic Account of the Shaksperian Manuscripts Xe. 


The Shakspeare Hunt in the Oracle Newspaper. 


Vortigern, an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts, Represented 


at the T.R. Drury Lane on Sat’y April 2nd. 1796. 


Henry the Second an Historical Drama supposed to be 


written by the Author of Vortigern. 
The Abbess, a Romance. 


An Epilogue to William Earle’s Comedy ‘ Natural Faults.’ June, 1799 
Rimualdo or the Castle of Badajos a Romance. 
Mutius Sceevola or the Roman Patriot an Historical Drama. 


Ballads in Imitation of the Antient. 


William Shaks~ 
1795. peare, 
Dec. 10, None. 
1796 
Aug. 15 to 
Nov. 11, 
1799 None. 
1799 None. 
1799 None. 
1799 None. 
None. 
1800 None. 
1801 None. 
1801 None 
1802 Paul Persius 


A Ballade Wrotten on the Feastyng and Merriments of 


Easter Monday Laste Paste &c. 


Prologue & Epilogue to ‘The Word of Honour,’ A Comedy 


by Lumley St. George Skeffington. 


About 1802 None 
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Title Date Pseudonym 
Rhapsodies. 1803 None J 
The Woman of Feeling. 1804 Paul Persius I 
The Angler, A Didactic Poem. 1804 Charles Clifford . 
Gondez the Monk, A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 1804 None L 
The Confessions of William Henry Iveland containing the 8 
Particulars of his Fabrication of the Shakspeare Manu- » 
scripts &c. 1805 None F 
Effusions of Love from Chatelar to Mary Queen of §cot- 0 
Jand, &c. 2 Aug., 1805 The Translator I 
Flaellum Flagellated A Satirical Poem with Notes. 1807 Ben Block T 
The Lion, Horse, Fox, and Other Beasts An Allegorical Tale, 1807 Ben Block A 
A Conundrum. 1807 Ben Block . 
Impromtu. 1807 Flagellator : 
All the Blocks or An Antidote to All the Talents, A Satirical \ 
Poem in Three Dialogues. 1807 Flagellum u 
Stultifera Navis, The Modern Ship of Fools. 1807 Aire Perennius F 
The Catholic, An Historical Romance. 1807 None Li 
The Fisher Boy, A Poem Comprising His Several Avocations 
during the Four Seasons of the Year. 1808 H.C. Esq. M 
The Sailor Boy, A Poem in Four Cantos Ilustrative of the Al 
Navy of Great Britain. 1808 H.C. Esq. in, 
The Cottage Girl, A Poem Comprising Her Several Avoca- Le 
tions During the Four Seasons of the Year. 1809 H.C, Esq. P 
The Cyprian of St. Stephens or Princely Protection Hlus- 
trated in a Poetical Flight to the Pierian Spring. 1809 Sam Satiricus M 
Pleasures of Temperance, 1810 W.HGC.E. M 
Klegaic Lines on the Death of the Princess Amelia. 1810 WEG. (i 
Stanzas to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales re- Princess Sy 
Amelia’s Funeral. 1810 W.H.C.1, : 
Four in Hand Education. 1811 W.H.C.1. . 
; 
The Poet’s Soliloquoy to his Chamber in York Castle. 1811 WH Cal. \ 
One Day in York Castle, Poetically Delineated. Parts 1 & 2. 1811 Wak. if. Th 
A Poetic Epistolary Description of the City of York com- Cr 
prising an Account of the Processions & Entry of the Judges Tl 
at the present March Assizes. 1811 Amicus vm 
Impromtu on James Rule. 1811 W.H.C.L, Sh: 
The Death of Bonaparte or One Pound One, A Poem in ing 
Four Cantos. 1812 Cervantes Th 
The State Doctors or a Tale of the Times, A Poem in Four 1 
Cantos. 1812 Cervantes E . 
Monody upon the Death of the Most Noble William Caven- the 
dish, Late Duke of Devonshire. 1812 Anonymous has 
Neglected Genius, A Poem Illustrating the Untimely and Bor 
Unfortunate Fate of Many British Poets &c. 1812 None The 
Chaleogriphimania or The Portrait Collector and Print- 1814 Satiricus Sculp Ref 
seller’s Chronicle &c. tor, Esq. Cons 
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| Title Date Pseudonym 
Jack Junk or The Sailor’s Cruise on Shore, A Humorous 

Poem in Four Cantos. 1814 H.C. Esq. 
1 Something Concerning Nobody. 1814 None 
ré v 
L’Abbesse Trad. De |’ Angl. 1814 None 
Scribbliomania or The Printer’s Devil’s Polichroicon, A 1815 Anser — 
Sublime Poem. Drag-On, Esq. 
Fairburn’s Genuine Edition of the Death-Bed Confessions 
of the Late Countess of Guernsey Xc. 1820 Anonymous 
yr France for the Last Seven Years of the Bourbons. 1822 None 
The Maid of Orleans or La Pucelle of Voltaire, 1822 None 
An Anthem on the Lamented Death of H.R.H. Princess P 
Charlotte. 1817 None 
The Napoleon Anecdotes Illustrating the Mental Energies r 
of the Late Emperor of France. 1822 None 
Anecdotes Sur Napoleon Trad. 1’ Anglais. 1822 None 
Memoir of the Duke of Rovigo (M. Savary) Relative to the r 
- Fatal Catastrophe of the Duke d’Engien. 1823 None 
Life ot Napoleon Bonaparte, Late Emperor of the French Ke. 1823 to 
1828 None 
Memoirs of a Young Greek Lady, Mdme Pauline Adelaide 
Alexandre Panam Against His Serene Highness the Reign- : 
ing Prince of Saxe-Coburg. 1823 None 
Les Brigands de 1’Estramadura on |’Orphelin de la Foret. 1823 None 
Proverbs of All Nations Xe. 1824 Thomas Fielding 
Esq. 
Memoirs of Henry the Great & of the Court of France &c. 1824 Anonymous 
Memoirs of Jeanne D’ Arc surnamed La Pucelle D’Orleans. 1824 Anonymous. 
Grainger’s Biographical History of England. (The new 
lives added in this edition were mostly written by Wm. 
Hy. Ireland). 1824 Anonymous 
A Poem entitled ‘ My Heart Lovely Rosa was Formed but 
for You.’ 1825 None 
A Poem entitled ‘ Misnomers.’ 1826 None 
The Universal Chronologist & Historical Register from the 
Creation to the Close of the Year 1825 &c. 1826 Henry Boyle 
The Chronology of the Eighteenth & Nineteenth Centuries 
Ke. 1826 Henry Bayle 
Shaksperiana, Catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets &c. Relat- 
ing to Shakspeare &c. 1827 Anonymous 
The Hundred Days of Napoleon Bonaparte &e. 1827 None 
The Last Will and Testament of Napoleon Bonaparte. N.D. None 
England’s Topographer or a New & Complete History of 1828 to 
the County of Kent &e. 1830 None 
Answer to Sir Walter Scott’s History of Napoleon by Louis 
Bonaparte &e. 1829 None 
The Political Devil or Advice to our Mariner Monarch &c. 
lp Reform. 1830 Anonymous 
Constitutional Parodies. 1830 
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i Dat Pseudony 
ia ss Raden EM 
Bonnet Rouge. Wi 
The Republican. 
Anecdotes of Napoleon Bonaparte and of Many of His ld 1 
Contemporaries &c. 1831 Anonymous pare 
Shakspeare Ireland’s Seven Ages. None 2s 
Authentic Documents Relative to the Duke de Reichstadt : Dien 
and King of Rome &c. 1832 None heal: 
Brittannias Cat o’ Nine-Tails or The Devil’s Carols Kc. 1833 I1.H.B.L. <n 
The Great Illegitimates!! Public and Private Life of that A Confidential pater 
Celebrated Actress Miss Bland otherwise Mrs. Ford or Mrs. Friend of the wi 
Jordan Xe. After 1832 Departed! coun’ 
The Picturesque Beauties of Devonshire Kc. 1833 None a re 
Vortigern, An Historical Play with an Original Preface. 1832 None mo 
Rizzio or Scenes in Europe during the Sixteenth Century. 1849 None gran 
The Catholic or Acts & Deeds of the Romish Church Xc. 1826 None “ 
Unpublished Works by Wm. Hy. Treland., the - 
An Enterlude off the Devill & Richarde as yt was don by ' Offic 
the Boys of Paulss. None per 
Frogmore Fete as Written by me W. H. Ireland at the y we 
Request of the Princess Elizabeth in 1802. None Pe 
Flim Flams, A Satirical Poem Relating to Halifax, Yorks. W.H.C.I. Hobs 
Ireland’s Visit to the Bicetre Prison. None a 
Stanzas to Miss Clara Fisher. None Pal 
Chatterton A Tragedy (Poem). None befor 
Bretville or The Mysterious Son A Play. None a 
Reparation A Comedy. None Orr 
La Chemise A Novel. None alloy 
The Nut Brown Maid An Opera. None = 
The Bristoliad A Satirical Poem. None the - 
Glastonbury Tales Serious and Comic. None had 
The Baron’s Tale, The Knight’s Tale, The Miller’s Tale, Mus 
The Marmon’s Tale, Mine Host’s Tale, The Sister of Miseri- : rhe 
cordus’s Tale, and The Vintner’s Song. None . Pa 
Mottoes of the Nobility Poetised. None ‘En 
Noble Mother Poetised. None ¥ 
Praise of Folly, a Poem. None Lan 
Sketch for an Opera. None just 
Fantasies of Love A Novel. None po 
Scottish Legends. None emb 
Anecdotes. None ship 
Poetical Parodies. None. a 
Johannes Taurus, the Don Juan of England, A Poem. Byronus Secun- R 
d < 
3 _ Reece 
G. Hitper Lrssis | 
1 The confidential friend was Lreland’s wife,and the friendship occurred when she was ’: 
Mrs. Paget Bayly. i 
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EMIGRANTS AND EMIGRANT SHIPS. 


ywHar shipping firms in London, Liver- 
pool, and Bristol, still exist under their 


oid names of 1830-45? I refer to those which | 


were in the habit of sending emigrant ships 
to (1) Canada, in years 1842—1850, and in 
same years to: (2) Australia, including Van 
Dieman’s Land, now Tasmania, (3) New 
Zealand. 

I made inquiries, through a friend in New 
Jealand, a few years ago, who communi- 
cated with likely people at Auckland to try 
and find if any lists of emigrants to that 
country are in existence. He failed to get 
a reply of any use to me. Surely all the 
then Colonies must have had lists from the 
masters of the emigrant ships, of the immi- 
grants, and where they had lived in England 
and to what place they intended to go? 


I have not been able to find such lists at | 


the British Museum, the Public Record 
Office, and likely places in England. I know 
from recent reprints of The Times of a hun- 
dred vears ago, that emigrant ships left, or 
at least, one did, in 1832, with a number 
of women, married and unmarried, for 
Hobart’s Town, Van Dieman’s Land; and 
that in 1840 there were steamers from Liver- 
pool for New York. I do not think that 
English people went to New Zealand much 
before 1844, as that country was not occu- 
pied by the British before 1840. As I felt 
sure that there must have been some law, 
or regulation as to the number of persons 
allowed on any emigrant ship to these and 
other places, according to the ship’s tonnage, 
and possibly a list made before sailing of 
the names of the emigrants and where they 
had lived and where going to, I had, lately, 
some newspapers searched at the British 
Museum. The only information of use is 
that given below. 

The Times, Sept. 22, 1842, p. 7, cols. a.b., 
‘Emigration to the Colonies,’ has: 


We extract from the report of the Colonial 
Land and Emigration Commissioners which has 
just appeared .. . We would first advert to the 
amendments which we had the honour of sug- 
gesting in the Passengers Act, and which were 
embodied in a bill introduced by your Lord- 
ship at the commencement of the present ses- 
sion, and now nearly passed through Parlia- 
ment... 


Also the following, searched at the Public 
Record Office. A.p, 1842, 5 and 6 Victoria, 
«. 107. Cap. evii. ‘An Act for regulating 
the Carriage of Passengers in Merchant Ves- 
vels’ (12 Aug., 1842). 
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ii. Limitation of Numbers of Passengers 
according to Tonnage and Space. And he 
it enacted, That no Ship carrying Passengers 
on any Voyage from any Port or Place in the 
United Kingdom . . . to or for any Port or 
Place out of Europe, and not being within the 
Mediterranean Sea, shall proceed on her 
Voyage with or shall carry more Persons on 
board than in the Proportion of Three Per- 
sons to every five Tons of the registered Bur- 
den of such Ship, the Master and Crew being 
included in and forming Part of such pre- 
scribed Number, and that no Ship shall, what- 
ever be the Tonnage thereof, proceed on her 
Voyage with or carry more Passengers on 
board than in the following Proportion to the 
Space occupied by them and appropriated for 
their use, and unoccupied by Stores not being 
the personal Luggage of Passengers; (that is 
to say), on the Lower Deck or Platform One 
Passenger for every Ten such clear superficial 
Feet, if such Ship is not to pass within the 
Tropics during such Voyage, but if such Shi 
is to pass within the Tropics during suc 
Voyage, then one Passenger for every Twelve 
such clear superficial Feet if such Voyage is 
computed in manner hereinafter mentioned 
not to excead Twelve weeks, and One Passen- 
ger for every Fifteen such clear superficial 
Feet if such Voyage is so computed to exceed 
Twelve Weeks; and under the Poop and on the 
Orlop Deck, if any, One Passenger for every 
Thirty such superficial Feet in all cases; and 
that if any Ship carrying Passengers upon any 
such Voyage as aforesaid shall carry any Pas- 
sengers beyond the Proportions . . . mentioned 

. the Master of such Skip shall for or in 
respect of every Passenger constituting such 
Excess, be liable, on such Conviction .. . to 
the Payment of a Penalty not exceeding Five 
Pounds -. - 

xvii. List of Passengers to be delivered before 
clearing. And be it enacted, That the Master 
of every Ship carrying Passengers on any such 
Voyage as aforesaid shall, before clearing out 
his said Ship for such Voyage from any Port 
or Place in the United Kingdom .. . sign and 
deliver, in Duplicate. to the Collector or to 
such Officer of Her Majesty’s Customs at such 
Port or Place as may clear the Ship a List, 
made out according to the Form contained in 
the Schedule (A) hereto annexed of all and 
every the Passengers on board such Ship.. . 
‘The Statutes at Large,’ Vol. 82 (1842) 5 and 
6 Vict. p. 107. 

It is to be hoped that emigrant passengers 
always had the comfort of space provided by 


law. 
The above Act was followed by three 
others, 8 and 9 Vict. c. 14; and 10 and 11 


' Viet. c. 1035; and 11 and 12 Vict. c. 6; and 


these from and after 1 Oct., 1849, were re- 
pealed. 

A.D. 1849. | 12 and 13 Victoria. ec. 33. An 
Act for regulating the Carriage of Passengers 
in Merchant Vessels. (13 July, 1849). Number 
of Passengers to be limited both by Tonnage 
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and Space. X ... One Person to every two 
tons of the registered ‘Tonnage ‘ One Pas- 
senger for every Twelve Feet 
one Passenger for every fifteen ... feet. No 
Passenger to be carried on the Orlop Deck. 
‘T'wo Lists of Passengers to be made out... 
Xii . . . That the Master of every Ship 
shall sign Two Lists made according to Form 
Schedule (A) annexed setting ‘forth the 
Name and other Particulars ... of every Pas- 
senger .. . and the said Lists when signed 


shall be delivered to the Officer of the Customs , 


at any Foreign 


. or to Her Maj.’s Consul 
Passengers be 


Port, at which the said 
janded. + - 

So saith ‘The Statutes at Large,’ vol. 
Ixxxix. (1849), 12 and 13 Vict., p. 83. 

In all the above there is no direct refer- 
ence to emigrants, and I shall be glad to 
know if in any of the following it is likely 
that lists of the names, etc., of passengers 
—emigrants—may be found. 

‘Emigration: (C.O. 384) 1817 to 1894. 
190 Vols ‘Correspondence relative to Set- 
tlers in North America, Australia, the West 
Indies, ete.’; ‘ Register of Correspondence 


(C.O. 428),’ ”1850— -1872, 5 vols.; ‘ Entry 
Books (C.O. 385) 1814 to 1871,’ 30 vols. ; 
‘Land and Emigration Commission, etc. 


(.O. 386),’ 1833—1894,’ 193 vols.; ‘ Origi- 
nal Correspondence and Entry Books in con- 
nexion with the Agent General for Emigra- 
tion. the South Australian Commissioners 
and the Land Emigration Commission.’ 
All the above are at the Public Record Office, 
and it is in the hope that some searcher 
has noted in which of them are Lists of 
Emigrants, that I send this long note, also 
that the trouble taken by me may prevent 
undue search by others interested. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


()RIENTAL VERSIONS OF 

TURE. — Among these, the interesting 
Ethiopic version (which places the Book of 
Enoch before Job) has never been printed in 
its entirety—only individual books. The 
Armenian version (Venice, 1805) contains 
books like 3 Corinthians and the ‘ Death of 
John’ in an appendix, but we have in 
Philadelphia an Armenian Gospel manu- 
script of 1649, which places the ‘Death of 
John’ after the Gospel of John. (No title 
of ‘‘ Saint,’’ even in 1649). I understand 
that similarly, in native manuscripts, 3 
Corinthians follows 2 Corinthians. It is to 
be hoped that some patriotic Armenian will 
print this ‘‘ Queen of Versions,’’ as it is in 
the manuscript. 
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Readers’ Queries 


RTHU R O’ BOWER,” NAME For 
WIND.—The following rhyme occurs in 
Chambers’ ‘ Popular Rhymes,’ 1841 edition, 
p. 157: : 
Arthur o’ Bower has broken his pande 
And he’s come roaring bg the lands: 
The king o’ Scots, and a’ his power, 
Canna turn Arthur 0’ beaver. 
Could any of your readers give any infor- 
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mation about the origin of the name ‘‘ Arthur 
o’ Bower’’ for the wind? 
W. Grayt. 
Editor, Scottish National Dictionary, 
Dictionary Room, 
Training Centre, Aberdeen, 
PENSER ; TRAVERS. — In the Gentle- 
man’s Magu: ine of August, 1842, N.S. 


xviii. 139, F. C. Spenser, in tracing his own 
ancestry, formulated the theory that Edmund 
Spenser was born in Lancashire. He te- 
ferred to a letter from John Travers, Esq.. 
Birch Hill, Cork, which stated (1) that an 
Elizabethan ancestor of the Travers family 
had married Sarah Spenser, sister of the 
poet ; (2) that John Travers possessed 

legal documents with the signature of the 
Poet’s eldest son Sylvanus Spenser attached, 
and other most interesting vouchers, not only 
that Spenser’s family were of the North of 
England, but further, and specially, that they 
were of the County of Lancaster. 

The Lancastrian theory is now generally 
discredited. F. (. Spenser promised to pub- 
lish the documents in a later article, but 
died shortly afterward. Can any reader tell 
me (1) the name and address of the present 
head of this branch of the Travers family, 
(2) if the documents mentioned by F. ¢. 
Spenser are still in existence ? 

DovuGtas Hamer. 


AMTACKER, RANTACKER.—What sort 
of guns were these, and what is the deri- 
vation of the term? In 1683 the East India 
Company ordered that their Bantam fleet 
should be armed “ each with 12 or 16 Ran- 
tackers of brass’’ of three hundredweight 
each. In 1695 the Council at Bombay direc 
ted that ‘‘ six rantackers ’’ should be sent on 
a vessel bound to Anjengo for the protection 
of boats cruising on that coast. In his des- 
cription of Bombay, c. 1710, John Burnell 
says of the fort at Dongri: ‘‘ The artillery 
belonging to it are four brass patteraroes and 
ramtackers fixt with swivels and carry an 
eight ounce shot.’’ 


L. M. ANSTEY. 
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— 


J (sic), who is described as rector of the 
church and diocese of theilintuumtour in 
England, gave 4 re-table to the church of 
Sanctiago in Spain, and it appears to be 
there now. The Spanish document seems to 
imply that the above name is both that of 
the church and of the diocese, and hence 
should be two separate words. Is it possible 
to discover what places, etc., are meant? 


it. EB. 2. 


“QQUATTING,” ITS LAWS AND CUS- 
TOMS.—I should be grateful if any 
vader of ‘N. and Q.’ could throw any 
light upon the following :— 
‘It was at one time believed in certain 
parts of the country that if a person suc- 
ceeded in erecting a habitation on common or 
waste land between sunset and sunrise and 
lighting a fire in it, he could not be lawfully 
dispossesed. I find a few interesting para- 
graphs having a bearing on the subject in 
10 8. vi, 396, 475 and 487 which include an 
extract from the Rev. Joseph Hunter’s MS. 
additions to ‘his Glossary in the British 
Museum but I have not been able to trace 
any further or fuller note on the point 
either in ‘ N. and Q.’ or elsewhere. 


Can any correspondent put me on the 
track of any further information on this 
curious ‘‘squatting’’ on common land? 


References to similar strange ideas concern- 
ing title to land would be of great interest 
to me. 


ARcHD. W. Burt. 


HE TITLE “ MARQUESS OF BLAND- 

FORD.’’—Thus we read in the new vol- 
ume (Vol. viit) of the ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
p. 493, in respect of the Duke of Mar!- 
horough : 

He was in reward er., 14 Dec., 1702, Marquess 
of Blandford, co. Dorset, and Duke of Marl- 
borough, with a grant of £5,000 a year during 
the Queen’s life. 


But there always appears to have been | 


doubt as to whether indeed the town of 
Blandford confers the title of Marquess. 
The patent of peerage does not mention 
“Co. Dorset’? so far as my own reading of 
it is concerned. When the present Duke 
succeeded, in 1892, the patent could not be 
found, and it was necessary to produce 
another, which was prepared by the Crown 
Office from the original draft, preserved at 
the Record Office. I have seen and read 
this document, which is in Latin, and very 
bad Latin too. It mentions ‘‘ Blanford ”’ 
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OHN GUDGAAR.—In 1456 John Gudgaar | (without the first d) repeatedly, but, con- 
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trary to custom, does not specify the county. 
This leaves open the tradition that the title 
derives not from the town, nor from any 
actual place, but from a ford on the river 
Evenlode, the now almost forgotten Bland- 
ford, part of a disused ancient road between 
Finstock, on the borders of Wychwood Forest, 
and Fawler, north of Woodstock and Blen- 
heim Park and on the verge of Cornbury 
Park. — Tradition tells of a ‘‘ Blandford”’ 
inn at Fawler, and the private residence now 
known as ‘‘ Rose Cottage’’ evidently once 
was an inn: probably that referred to. It 
stands at the head of what is now only a 
track leading down to the river, but once 
was the road to the ford. The Evenlode 


| flows darkly there, but the ford is no longer 


evident. A railway bridge crosses here, and 
completely ruins the beauty of the spot. 


CHARLES G. Harper. 


IREWRAY.—Can anyone tell me any- 
thing of the history of a family of this 
name which lived in the West Riding in the 
neighbourhood of Gargrave during the thir- 
teenth century, of which I can find no record 
later than 1290? According to the evidence 
of some heraldic glass in a window at Foun- 
tains Hall, the Procter family is derived 
from this line and adopted its coat-of-arms, 
but at what date the junction or coalition 
took place I have failed to ascertain. 


K. B. G. 
HERIFF HUTTON AND ‘“SHIRE- 
BORNE FIGHT,’ 1642. — Captain 


Matthew Anderton, a Royalist, was killed at 
Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire, during the 
Civil War, according to the list of the 
lawyer-antiquary Blount C. Castlemain 
(‘ Catholique Apology,’ 3rd ed., 1674, p. 
576). John Hopkinson of Lofthouse, near 
Leeds, adds to this the year, 1642, in his 
pedigree of Anderton of Clayton in 1669 
(Lancs. Pedigrees, 1671, Add. MS. 26741, 
fol. 66b) and is followed by Christopher 
| Towneley in his pedigree of the same family 
in 1672 (Add. MS. 32110, fol. 13b pencil). 
Yet, according to information given to 
Towneley by one of the Cavalier’s brothers, 
Thurstan Anderton (1619-83, a secular 
priest), Matthew was ‘‘slaine at Shireborne 
fight 1642’’ (Towneley’s MS. C. 8, 13, in 
Chetham’s Library, Manchester, p. 45, and 
| printed in Trans. Cumb. and Westmld. 
| Antiq. Soc., New Ser., vol. xii). He was 
perhaps killed before the Preston Guild Mer- 
‘chant of 1642, as he was not then an Out 
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Burgess, though he had been one at the vre- 
vious celebration in 1622 (Rec. Soc. Lancs. 
and Ches. ix, 78, 106), when he was about 
a year old. Captain William Leyburne, 


son and heir apparent of John Leyburne of | 


Cunswick in Westmorland, was another 
Royalist slain in the same skirmish. Can 
‘*Shireborne ’’ be identified and more pre- 
cise dates given? Which place is the more 
likely, or do the two names refer to the same 
action ? 

iT. A. 


INIATURE MAHOGANY BUREAUS 
—I should be glad to know for what pur- 
pose miniature mahogany bureaus were 
made. I possess one, 10ins. wide and 1lins. 
high, with sloping front and four drawers 
below, which has been in my family for 130 
years. One of the same size was sold at 
Christie’s lately, with sloping front and four 


drawers below, inlaid with a shell in satin | 


wood. 
LeonakD C, PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

‘“MHE GENERALL,’ A PLAY.—In 1858, 

J. O. Halliwell (-Phillipps) printed 
from an undescribed MS. a play entitled 
‘ The Generall,’ as one item among the mixed 
contents of the privately published volume, 


‘ A Brief Description of Ancient and Modern | 


MSS. Preserved in the Public Library, Ply- 
mouth, etc.’ The MS. of ‘The Generall ’ 1s 
not at Plymouth, and cannot now be located 
despite an extensive search. Can any clues 
be offered that might lead to its present 
whereabouts ? 

Witiam S. Criark. 


HE DRAGON OF WALES.—I should be 
glad to know of cases of the dragon (red 

or otherwise) as an emblem of Wales (as 2 
battle-standard or otherwise) before the time 
of Owen Glyndwr. The earliest case I know, 
of uncertain date, is in the Book of Aneirin 
V, mid-thirteenth century. 


is authentic cases, dated if possible; not 


vague late tradition as to ‘‘ the Dragon of | 


Cadwaladr,”’ etc., nor of course cases of the 
West-Saxon or English dragon. 
. S. P. Tattocx. 
University of California. 
HE GAME OF EO.—The following extract 
is taken from ‘ Rural Rides,’ by William 
Cobbett, London, 1853, pp. 205-6. ‘‘ Stock- 
jobbing is no more than a system of betting, 
and the wretched dogs that carry on the 
traffic are little more, except that they are 


more criminal, than the waiters at an Eo! 


What is wanted | 


| table, or the markers at billiards.” Cap 
any reader describe the game of Eo or say 
where a description can be obtained? 


H. 8S. Gurynzss. 
16, Queen’s Gate, S.W7. 
ILO DE CRISPIN. — Whom did this 
great noble marry, and what descendants 
did he leave? He owned land in many coun. 
ties in England? Whence did he come? 
Was he connected with the Abbey of Noyon 


in France? 
E. E. Cops. 


Finchampstead, Berks, 


[DANIEL AND ARCH. THO. ROBINSON, 
OF GRAYS INN PLACE, c. 1794, - 
I am anxious to identify the above-named, 
| who are witnesses of a will dated July, 1794. 
Were they lawyers? 
P. D. M. 
"eae VICTORIA’S NURSE.~—In a list 
of the Household of her mother, the 
| Duchess of Kent, in 1824, appears ‘‘ Nurse 
to the Princess Victoria. Mrs. Brock.” 
| Who was she, and does she appear in any 
books on the subject of the childhood of 
Queen Victoria? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


| RNGLISH BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

IN FRANCE.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to a pibliography of English bio- 
graphy (apart from the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’)? Also to a biblio- 
graphy of works of travel in France in the 
eighteenth century by English writers, other 
than those contained in Pinkerton’s ‘ Voyages 
| and Travels’ and Miss Constantia Harwell’s 
‘The English Traveller in France ’? 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ FAMILY, - 
I have a portrait which is supposed to 
| be of Edward Reynolds, born about 1722, 
_who, it is presumed, was a brother of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and that this painting 
| was by Sir Joshua. I have tried to trace 
the Reynolds family, but, beyond the fact 
} that Sir Joshua, born at Plympton, Devon, 
in 1723, was the son of a clergyman and 
schoolmaster, (who had a large family) I 
can trace no further particulars. I should 
be grateful for any information in connexion 
with the genealogical history of the Reynolds 
family. 
F. Brapsvry. 
FN ego WANTED—Is it known who was 
| the author of ‘Ideala, a study from Life, 
/ publ, Allen, London, 1888, anonymously? ‘ 
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Replies. © 


CHOVOT : (ABRAHAM CHOVET) 
SURGEON 
(clxii. 316). 


THE surgeon concerned in the attemp- 
ted rsuscitation of the highwayman 
Wm. Gordon, was Abraham Chovet (1704- 
1790). The story is told by the cele- 
brated surgeon Antoine Louis 
in the course of an essay on Bronchotomy in 
the ‘Mémoires de l’Académie Royale de 
Chirurgie’ (Paris, 1743-74). A translation 
of this essay is included in Drewry Ottley’s 
‘Observations on Surgical Diseases of the 
Head and Neck’ (Sydenham Society, Lon- 
don, 1848). Ottley does not give the refer- 
ence to the original volume of the ‘Mémoires,’ 
and I have not seen them. The passage in 
the translation reads as follows (p. 227): 

A Londoner, named Gordon, added to his 
occupation as butcher the profession of a 
highwayman, and carried on so brisk a trade 
for thirty years, as to have acquired consider- 
able wealth. At length justice, under the 
guidance of heaven, detected in him the per- 


(1723-92) | 


petrator of innumerable crimes, and _he was | 
| brother of the Barber-Surgeons’ Company of 


arrested when least expecting it. He was 
quickly brought to trial, and condemned in 
the usual manner. 

Gordon, condemned to death, would have 
willingly sacrificed his riches to save his life. 
He vainly tried to bribe his jailors, and even 


esayed to interest some of a_ higher 
rank in his favour. A young surgeon 
tempted by the reward, undertook to 
save his life. He readily obtained per- 


mission to see him in prison, and there, after 
having informed him of his plan, and secured 
a handsome sum, he made a small cut in the 
throat, down to the windpipe, and inserted a 
small tube. We may easily understand what 
effect the surgeon expected to ensue from this, 
when Gordon was hung. It is said that he 
had tried the experiment on several dogs, and 
always with success. A little blood spilt in the 
operation led the jailors to suppose that the 
criminal had made an attempt on his life. 
A report to this effect got abroad, but it only 
served to hasten the period of execution. 

The hangynan having performed his duty, 
and Gordon having remained for some time 
suspended, for the populace to look at, he was, 
according to custom, handed over to his rela- 
tives. The surgeon, who was anxiously wait- 
ing for this, had him brought into the nearest 
public house. He immediately opened a vein 
in his arm, and set about administering such 
remedies as he had prepared. Gordon was 
not dead. He opened his eyes, and heaved a 





deep sigh; but, having relapsed into a faint- | 
ing state, died after a few minutes. The sur-! the same year was chosen one of the Demon- 


geon attributed his failure to poor Gordon’s 
bulkiness, which made him hang too heavily 
on the rope. However this may have been, 
the use of the tube was very ingenious. The 
undertaking was so bold a one, that it was 
thought at first, that Mr. Chovell [sic], the 
surgeon, would be prosecuted for his interfer- 
ence. No doubt, however, he would have been 
protected from annoyance, since in London 
every encouragement is given to improvements 
in the arts. 

I may add the following anecdote as an ap- 
pendage to the above more serious one. Three 
London citizens, returning one evening from 
the country, were stopped on the highway by 
thieves. One of the three, wishing to save 
his purse, determined to pass himself off as 
the surgeon who had tried to save Gordon. 
Gentlemen, said he, you use me very ill, I 
had a right to expect different treatment from 
my discovery of the silver tube; I am Chovell 
the surgeon. This name rendered them so 
polite, that they not only returned him his 
purse, but accompanied him to London, to 
protect him from any other attack. (There is 
a footnote: ‘“ Extracted from a_ periodical 
work entitled ‘Le Pour et le Contre,’ 1733, 
tom. i, p. 154; article ‘ Invention nouvelle de 
Part: ") 

Abraham Chovet, son of David Chovet, 
wine merchant of London, was born on May 
25, 1704. In 1720 he was apprenticed for 
seven years to Peter G. Lamarque, a foreign 


London, in consideration of £105. At the 
expiration of his apprenticeship, he went to 
France, where he studied anatomy under 
Winslow and others. In 1732 he was back 
in London giving demonstrations of anatomy 
on wax models, which were much used at 
that time for teaching purposes owing to 
the difficulty of procuring subjects for dis- 
section. Dr. G. C. Peachey, in his ‘ Memoir 
of Wm. and John Hunter’ (1924) quotes 
this advertisement from the London Even- 
ing Post of Dec, 27, 1733: 


To be seen this day and for the future, price 
5s., at Mr. Lamark’s, surgeon, in Orange 
Street, Leicester Fields, Mr. Chovet’s, the sur- 
geon’s, New Figure of Anatomy, which repre- 
sents a woman chained down upon a table, 
suppos’d opened alive; wherein the circulation 
of the blood is made visible through glass veins 
and arteries: the circulation is also seen from 
the mother to the child, and from the child 
to the mother, with the Systolick and 
Diastclick motion of the heart and the action 
of the lungs. All which particulars, with 
several others, will be shewn and clearly ex- 
plained by Mr. Chovet himself. Note, a 
Gentlewoman qualified will attend the ladies. 


In 1734 Chovet became a foreign brother 
of the Barber-Surgeons’ Company, and in 
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strators of Anatomy at Surgeons Hall. In 
1736 he resigned his position of Demonstra- 
tor, and soon afterwards he appeared in the 
Barbadoes. Dr. Peachey found his name as 
a resident of Antigua in a list of subscribers 
to the Protestant Schools in Ireland. In 
1759 he was practising surgery at Kingston, 
Jamaica. He fled thence to escape a threat- 
ened rising of the slaves, and sometime 
before 1774, settled in Philadelphia, as in 
Oct. 12, 1774, he advertised a 
anatomy in that city. His wax preparations 
were greatly admired, and after his death 
his collections were purchased, in 1793, by 
the managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
by whom they were presented in 1824 to the 
University of Pennsylvania. They remained 
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have been asked. The phrase is a quotation 
from the Bible, Job xix. 24. 
C. FO 
| J ATIN LINES (10 S. vii. 149).—Twenty. 
five years ago Mr. Epwarp Lataay 
asked for the source of 


Errata alterius quisquis correxerit, illum 
Plus satis invidiae, gloria nulla manet, 
This question has received no answer in 
‘N. and Q.’ The lines have been for many 
years on my long list of Latin quotations, 
whose authors are still to seek. In 
L’Intermédiaire for the 30th of last March 
the question was repeated over the signature 


| of E. Latham and the next number, Apnl 


there till 1088, when they were destroyed by | 


fire. Chovet was one of the founders of the 
College _ of 
1787. He is said to have been a 
ter,’? and noted for his sarcastic wit. 
died on March 24, 1790, and was buried in 
Christ Church cemetery, Philadelphia (‘ Dict. 
of Amer. Biog.’) 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in his ‘‘ Commem- 
orative Address at the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the Institution of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia’’ in 1887, re- 
ferred to the story of Chovet and the high- 
wayman and stated that it had been related 
to his (Dr. Mitchell’s) father by Dr. Philip 
Syng Physick (1768-1837), the Father of 
American Surgery. Dr. Wm. Snow Miller, 
in a very full and interesting article on 
Abraham Chovet (‘ Annals of Medical His- 
tory,’ N.Y., 1926, viii, 375-393, with biblio- 
graphy and two 
the resuscitation story, but states that he has 


‘* charac- 


portraits) also refers vw | 


been unable to obtain any confirmation of | 


it. In view of the statement given in the 
New Newgate Chronicle, and of the passages 
quoted above, its truth would now appear 
to be established. 

Many cases of resuscitation and recovery 
after apparent death by suicidal and by 
judicial hanging are on record. In some 


| Latin poetry (2nd Edition, 1843, 
| 217). 


| epigrams the 


Physicians of Philadelphia 1n | 


He | 


15, has furnished the answer. The distich 
is the conclusion of eighteen lines on ‘ (or- 
rector Typographicus’ which begin. 
Officii est nostri mendosa errata librorum 
Corrigere, atque suis prava notare locis, 
These eighteen lines are printed in 
I’ Intermédiaire but rather carelessly. In 
line 3 ‘‘ cacohetes’’ appears for cacoethes; 
in line 9 a false quantity is introduced by the 
spelling ‘‘ Appoline’”’ instead of Apolline, 
while the rendering of ‘‘ Non annum premit 
in nonum,’’ in line 7, by ‘‘ Il ne passe pas 
neuf années 4 ce travail’’ would seem to 


| argue an ignorance of Horace on the part of 


the translator, ‘ l’éminent typographe 6. 
A. Crapelet en 1838.”’ 

There is a brief notice of the author of 
these lines, Corneille Kilian, died in 1607, in 
Bayle’s Dictionary. He was a native of 
Duffel (which gave its name to the fabric 
of Alice Fell’s cloak), and a corrector at the 
Plantin Press for fifty years. P. Hofman- 
Peerkamp devotes two pages to Kilian in his 
account of the Netherlanders who wrote 
pp. 215- 
Kilian’s  ‘Lusus in  Europae 
Nationes’ occupy pp. 37-44 in Part III of 
‘Delitiae Poetarum Belgicorum.’ In these 
North Germans, the South 


| Germans, the French, the Italians, the Span- 


cases recovery was complete, but in others | 


only temporary. (Vide ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
IX ESS 5. SU E13 O'S, 1, 11 S-S. 1, 103 and 
10 S. x; also Lancet, 1884, ii, 401; Glasgow 
Med. Journ., 1880, xiv, 387; and various 
works on medical jurisprudence. 
W. J. Bisnop. 
Library, Royal College of Physicians. 

“WITH LEAD IN THE ROCK FOR 

EVER ”’ (clxii. 315). — I wish to 


answer my own question, which should not 


28. | 


iards, the English and the Danes, Nor- 
wegians and Swedes are both praised and 
abused. Hofman-Peerlkamp gives the epi- 


| grams in which the English are first praised 


and then severely censured. The legend ¢ 


|“ perfidious Albion ”’ was already flourishing. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 
Quer stees FROM MONTAIGNE (elsii. 
515).—See ‘ Essais,’ III, xiii, p. 1125, in 
the 1608 edition; p. 445, vol. iii, in that of 


| Pierre Villey, Paris, 1923, 67/73 through 


the essay: 
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4 celle fin que le dormir mesme ne 
meschapat ainsi stupidement, j’ay autresfois 
trouvé bon qu’on me le troublat pour que je 
entrevisse. 

Florio’s rendering, ‘ Everyman’ edition, 
iii, 381, is ‘‘ To the end that sleepe should 
not dully and unfeelingly escape me, and 
that I might better taste and be acquainted 
with it, I have heretofore found it good, to 
bee troubled and interrupted in the same.”’ 
But Stevenson’s words, ‘‘that we may the 
etter and more sensibly relish it,’’ seem to 
show that he was indebted to Cotton, who 
translates, ‘‘to the end that I might the 
better and more sensibly relish and taste it.’’ 


Epwarkp bENSLY. 


ARLAXTON MANOR, LINCS; DE 
LIGNE; GREGORY (elxii. 317).—In 
reply to Mr. Leonard (. Price the follow- 
ing will interest him, and make some details 
more clear. In 1619 John Bluet and Susan 
his wife sold the three fees or manors, and 
the capital messuage, etc., of Harlaxton to 
Daniel de Luigne (Ligne) of an old and 
eminent family in Hainault; De Luigne’s 
coat-of-arms was confirmed 1619; he was 
knighted 1620; was High Sheriff of Lines. 
1630; and died 1656, his wife Elizabeth 
suviving him. Their eldest son, Erasmus, 
died 1683, leaving Daniel, who died 1730 s.)., 
aud Elizabeth, wife of Edward Glynne; 
their son Cadwallader, who married Dorothy 
Burrell, of Pethel ,Devon, died 1731 s.p.s. 


Sir Daniel de Ligne’s eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, had married Scrope Tyrwhit ; 
their granddaughter, Elizabeth Tyrwhit, 


married secondly John Orton of London, and 
their daughter Anne became the heiress in 
1731. She married in 1738 George Gregory 
of Lenton, Notts, who, being second son 
of George Gregory, High Sheriff of Notts, 
1693 (M.P. for Nottingham 1702, 1714, 1722; 
died 1746), may have been educated to the 
law; he died 1758, Anne his wife 1785. 
Their son George died unmarried 1822, and 
entailed the estates on the two sons of his 
brother William Gregory Williams, the 
elder became Gregory Gregory, and built the 
existing magnificent manor; he died un- 
married 1854, when his half-brother, to 
whom Mr. Price refers, succeeded. 

_ As regards the infant heir whom a sleep- 
ing nurse allowed to fall into the fire, and 
be fatally burnt, the picture which used to 
be pointed out as representing that child, 
does not seem to have had a name attached 
to it. It is noteworthy that Edmund Tur- 
hor of Stoke, a neighbouring squire who 
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wrote the ‘Collections for the History of 
the Town and Soke of Grantham,’ 1806, 
does not refer to this tragic incident; nor 
mention the painting in his catalogue of pic- 
tures in the old manor house, of which he 


| gave afullaccount. A careful study of records 


| fying this poor child. 


has furnished only one likelihood of identi- 
In 1729 Anna Maria, 
called eldest daughter of Cadwallader and 
Dorothy Glynne, died, thus _pre-deceasing 
her father; but beyond the record of death 
nothing was noted, not even her age. Had 
she lived she would have been heir, so it is 
quite possible that the tradition of the 
careless nurse related to her. 

As regards the discovery of the actual 
heiress—Anne Orton, not de Ligne as 
Mr. Price had heard—there used to be an 
additional touch in the romantic story to 
the effect that she was discovered by being 
heard to sing a ballad to the tune of ‘ The 
Lincolnshire Poacher’; but a study of the 
papers in Harlaxton Manor, which my 
friend, the present owner, allowed me_ to 
make, failed to provide any confirmation of 


| this romance; while others, more expert than 


I, have likewise failed to find any. 
ALFRED WELBY, 

Lieut.-Colonel. 
YARLIEST PARISH ORGANS  (elxii. 
317).—_In Canon F. H._ Sutton’s 
‘Church Organs,’ 1872, there is a drawing 
of his proposed restoration of the earliest 
organ case existing in these islands, namely. 


that of Old Radnor Church, South Wales. 
Kelly’s Directory of South Wales, 1926. 
mentions ‘‘ in the chancel is the organ in 


which are enclosed portions of a mediaeval 
organ case of carved oak.”’ 

Then as regards the instrument itself, the 
following, taken from old wills, are of in- 
terest. In 1518 Thomas Kynston of Great 
Grimsby bequeathed to the new organ at 
Wellow xxxj.s. In 1526 Thomas Rudde 
of Quadring willed ‘‘ To the manetenyng off 
an organ playor a cow’’; apparently re- 
lating to his parish church. In 1529 William 
Dawsonne of Fleet left ‘‘ To the buyinge one 
paire of organes to the saide Churche (of 
Fleet) x.li.”’ In April 1531 John Madyson 
of Marsh Chapel, yeoman, bequeathed ‘‘ To 
a pare of new organs at the foresayd Mars- 
chapell xiij.s. iiij.d.’’ In the same month of 
that year Walter Proveste, labourer, left to 
the new organs at Marshchapell ij.s. (Lin- 
coln Wills. Line. Record Soc.: Vol. i. 
1271—1526. Vol. ii. 1505—1530. ) 

As organs are not indexed in any of the 
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Calendars of earlier Lincs Wills, these be- 


quests point to their becoming part of 
village church furniture in Lincolnshire 


about 1500. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


Chester Cathedral probably had = an} 
organist before the Reformation. The | 
Treasurer’s Accounts of 13 Dec. 1542 and 


later mention the payment of wages to the 
organ-player, John Byrchley, the first re- 
corded organist of the Cathedral. (Dr. 


Bridge, ‘The Organists of Chester Cathe- | 


dral,’ Journ, Chester Arch. Soc. xix. 65). 
Cox, ‘Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ p. 195, 
has a chapter on organs and music in parish 
churches, and gives many references, e.g., 
St. Laurence, Reading (1505), Wimborne 
Minster (1495), St. Peter Cheap (1433), St. 
Petrock, Exeter (1473), and several others; 
to which may be added St. Mary-on-the-Hill, 


Chester, the organs there being mended in | 


1536/7. (Earwaker, ‘ St. Mary-on-the-Hill, 
p. 211). 
R. S. B. 
Grose ‘ Antiquities of Scotland’ (1791; 


vol. i, p. 65), quotes from an ancient MS. 
pedigree of the Seton family, written 
Maitland of Leddington, secretary of Queen 
Mary. In it are references to Seton Church, 
East Lothian. 

In the time of George, Lord Seton (the 
fourth of that name) 
the Englishmen, after the burning of Leith 
and Edinburgh, came and ley at Seton, burnt 
and destroyed the castle their, 
kirk, took away the belles, organs, and 


God 1544 years 
‘* Tursable ’’=what may be carried away. 
WOW.-P: 
The volumes of the Kent Archaeological 
and Record Societies show many instances of 
churches possessing organs and “‘ pairs of 
organs.”’ Among the parishes named are 
Ashford; Bethersden; Bromley; in Canter- 
bury, Holy Cross, St. George’s, St. Mar- 
garet’s, St. Mary Bredman’s, St. Paul’s, 
and Eastbridge Hospital; Dartford; Green- 
wich; Erith; Lewisham; Mersham; St. 
Mary Cray; Smarden; Smeeth ; Warehorne ; 
Westwell; Wittersham, and Woolwich. Ail 
are of the sixteenth century. Many inter- 
esting extracts from the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts and other sources relating to the 
above are also given. re ae 
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by | 


spoilzet the | 
all | 
other tursable things, and put them in their | 
ships, and burnt the timber work within the | 
kirk, in the moneth of May, and the year of | 
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| DISPOSAL OF FOURTH PART oF 
| MANOR, XVI CENT. (clxii. 298).—The 
| significance of the transactions of manorial 
purchase at Bassingbourne, Rous, Wynpole, 
etc., referred to, are eventually all traceable to 
moieties of manors in Co. Cambs. originally 
belonging to the Honor of Boulogne, held from 
the King, and in turn held of him as half, 
and as whole, knights’ fees, by various Nor- 
man and (later) English, families, their heirs, 
or else by purchasers. These moieties were 
originally within the Hundred of Herring. 
ford (later called Arnyngforde). In 1346 
the heirs of Nicolas Chene held half-a-fee jn 
Stepilmordone. John Bresey held a seventh 
part of a fee only. Waryn de Wynipole 
held half-a-fee which formerly John of Abyng- 
tone had held. j 

The Elizabethan transactions referred to 
seem to denote various smaller splittings of 
| estate and re-gatherings: not necessarily for 
tax-dodging,—but probably for convenience. 


St.c. B. 


The story of the princess disguised as a 
| huntsman is from Grimm. It is given in 
‘The Green Fairy Book,’ edited by Andrew 
Lang, p. 282, under the title of * The Twelve 
Huntsmen.’ There are only two tests, the 
peas and the spinning-wheels. 

M. H. Dopps. 
| BAPTISM BY SOLDIERS (clxii. 316). — 
I cannot quote a parallel case, but the 
| Civil War was the cause of many irregulari- 
| ties in keeping the registers, owing to the 


| ejection of so many clergy from their parishes, 
Unofficial baptisms sometimes found their 
way into the registers, through the desire 
of parents to get them recorded. Laymen 
‘* yegisters ’’ only came in in 1653, and ceased 
to act at the Restoration, but they entered 
| births, not baptisms. 
R. S. B. 


EER PARK ENCLOSURES (clxii. 316). 
—Walls as well as palings were also 
used to enclose deer parks. When the latter 
were erected, a ditch was usually dug as well, 
and a deer leap constructed, which allowed 
the deer to enter, but not to leave, the park. 
Probably the palings would be put on the 
bank of the ditch. In the case of Shotwick 
Park, in Wirral, Cheshire, enclosed by 
Royal order in 1327, the exact area can be 
identified to-day by the hedges and dykes, 
' the latter being on the inside. The Ledger 
Book of Vale Royal Abbey, Cheshire, shows 
that in 1337 a ditch was made round the 
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park of Darnhall, and 309 rods of palings 
fixed, made from the underwood. Grants of 
“park” (which imported a licence) as well 
as licences, Will be found on the Patent, Close 
and Charter Rolls, and printed ‘ Calendars’ 
of much of these have been published by the 
Record Office. Shirley’s ‘ English Deer 
Parks ’ (1867) may hhave been superseded by 
sme later work which I do not know. 
R. S. B. 


Several old deer parks may still be 
observed in Warwickshire; i.e., at Charle- 
cote, Stoneleigh, Ettington, Compton Verney, 
Coughton, Honington, Ragley, 
(astle, and elsewhere, though the herds of 
deer have long since gone, save at Charle- 
cote. These parks are at once noticeable for 


consisting of a sequence of one long, and 
then several short staves — in more or less 


even pattern—green with age and lichen. It | 


was customary, where convenient, to dig a 
ditch on the public side of the park, and 
to erect the fence on top of the excavated 
wil. But in course of time, unless the 
ditches were annually cleaned out, 
washed the soil back, and levelled the ad- 
joining ground again. 
Wm. JAGGARD. 


HENRIETTA WILSON’S MEMOIRS 

(clxii. 318).—Her name in English was 
“Harriet.” A French translation, ‘ Mem- 
oires d’ Henriette Wilson,’ was published in 
Brussels in 1825, in 8 vols. small 8vo The 
publisher was T. J. De Mat, whose address 
isgiven as ‘‘ Grande Place, No. 1,188.’ This 
seems to suggest that at that time the houses 
in Brussels were numbered consecutively 
irrespective of the names of the streets, as 


Warwick | in the matter of literary and poetical criti- 
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| 
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.- | if not above, that attained by 
rain | 
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The Library. 
The Works of Thomas Otway. Edited by 


J. C. Ghosh. (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. £2 net). 


TE have now, through the labours of Mr. 
J. C. Ghosh, a beautifully printed edi- 

tion of the whole of the remains of the un- 
fortunate young man, who, if his poetical 
and dramatic gifts only be considered, stands 
among the very chief of the ‘‘ inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown.’? Mr, Ghosh’s introduc- 
tory pages are, perhaps, a little too slight 


cism. The quality of Otway’s verse, and, 
yet more, the remarkable development it dis- 


Bae ; 3 | plays in energy, sweetness and, if we may so 
the early English style of oak palisading, | Play BY; Spee , 


name it, centrality, as play by play one 
passes from ‘ Don Carlos’ to ‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’ are worth some little separate study. 
Otway has, of course, often been celebrated 
for his expression of the passions. Warmth, 
tenderness, a direct simplicity and simpli- 
city too in pathos, touch a degree equal to, 
any other 
dramatic poet of his rank. He uses little 
elaborated images, yet he often, in a fine 
phrase, will make a vivid metaphor strike 
home. Thus, while his merits are princi- 


| pally dramatic, they are also in good part 
| conditioned and enhanced by the presence of 


they still are in some villages both in Eng- | 


land and abroad. 
J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 


EFERENCES WANTED (clxii. 318).—These 
4\ lines occur in a song ‘ My Queen,’ sung by 
Sims Reeves, the music by Jacques Blumen- 
thal, and words by “Stella.” It was pub- 
lished 1867 by Lambton Cock, Addison and Co., 
New Bond Street, W. Pressed for time, I was 
just able to ascertain in the British Museum 
Catalogues, that Estelle Anna Lewis used the 
pseudonym ‘* Stella’? and wrote poetry about 
that period. The ‘ Cyclopedia of Names’ (edi- 
ted by Benjamin E. Smith, A.M.) gives Mrs. 
lewis (Estelle Anna Robinson) as an American 
poet, “horn near Baltimore about 1824, died 
at London November, 1880, ete.” This may 
enable your correspondent to find out if the 
ady is identical with the ‘ Stella ” who wrote 
My Queen.’ and it seems likely. 

NE. Ay OM: 


a purely poetic power, manifest at once in 
insight and diction. Minor felicity in dic- 
tion makes its appearance even in the in- 
ferior earlier plays, in occasional lines 
which with authentic ring—or some haunting 
cadence—surprise one in the midst of dull 
or feeble passages. ‘ Alcibiades’ itself has 
a few of these: such as 

As priests behold the falling Sacrifice 
or 

No, let us part as dying Martyrs do, 

In ‘ Titus and Berenice’ we have 

Love in his face does like a Tyrant rise; 
an idea—that of passion rising almost like 
some new personality in the face—which was 
evidently a favourite with Otway. Lines 
that, without an image, glow as it were in 
their own light, become more frequent as his 
genius comes to fuller strength, but his verse 
in ‘Venice Preserved,’ freed now from 
rhyme and with all the charms of flexibility 
and eloquence, loses vigour on the other hand 
by a frequency in feminine endings so high 
that these come to be felt as giving the norm 
for the verse. 

If Mr. Ghosh leaves us something to wish 
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for in literary criticism, he is mindful of 
the critic’s duty in regard to dramatic quali- 
ties, and gives us both apt quotation of 
earlier opinion and good suggestions of his 
own. He supplies, too, enough of the stage 
history to content the general reader and to 
enable the student to follow this matter up 
into greater detail if he needs to. In Otway’s 
biography—which is the most valuable part 
of the Introduction—he has one or two fresh 
points to make. He meets the difficulty of 
reconciling the poet’s statement that his 
parents’ “ pledge of marriage-vows was onely 
I” to the bequest to a daughter Susanna in 
Elizabeth Otway’s will, by suggesting that 
the testatrix was a second wife of Humphrey 
Otway, and. Otway’s step-mother. He _ has 
found an entry in the Christ Church Book 
of Cautions, 1657-75, which shows that 
Otway’s caution-money was paid back to him 
in September, 1671, and so has settled the 
disputed point of the date of his leaving 
Oxford. He is inclined to think that Otway 


obtained the Cambridge M.A. by falsely re- | 
He | 


presenting himself a graduate of Oxford. 
certainly seems right in arguing that he 
never joined St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Good reasons are given for rejecting the usual 
interpretation of Downes’s note in ‘ Roscius 
Anglicanus,’ which would make Otway to 
have appeared but once as an actor, and 
Mr. Ghosh would reduce the cause of the 
well-known quarrel with Settle to a “‘ fuss 
about nothing,’’ by finding the only solution 
to the problem of its origin in neither Otway 
nor Settle having actually read the lampoon 
of which Otway complained—a production 
not of Settle’s but of Rochester’s. 
dent that much scrutiny of facts already 
known, and much search for more facts and 
for elucidatory material, have gone to the 
making of this account of Otway. Mr. 
Ghosh is to be praised for what he has left 
undone as well as for what he has done. He 
offers no conjectures, romantic or otherwise, 
concerning Otway’s character or manner of 
life, or his passion for Mrs. Barry and tragic 
end, being satisfied with statement of so 
much as is certain, and statement of any 
traditions that have more or less established 
themselves. It must have been tempting to 
try and trace with some particularity the 
elect of his unhappy love along more than 
one line in the plays. 

The text, with one inconsiderable excep- 
tion, is based on the first edition of the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| undoubted chief a copy of 
| ‘ Letters,’ brought out by Strahan and Cadell 


It is evi- | 


May 14, 1999, 


| several works, being set up either direct from 
| the original quartos or from rotographs made 
in the British Museum, and the Bodleian 
and Huntington Libraries. The presentation 


| of the text is most commendably conserva- 


tive; the departures from the original, as 


| set forth in the account of it, being both judi- 
| clous 


in themselves and few. Explanatory 
notes are provided at the end of vol. ii, ~ 


BookKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


THe 218 items of the 1,004th Catalogue 
brought out by Messrs. JAMEs TREGasKIS & 
Son from the Caxton Head, have for their 
the Johnson’s 


| in 1788 from MSS. furnished by Mrs. Pioza 
| —a copy which belonged to Mrs. Piozzi her- 
| self, and has been annotated and corrected 
| by her on almost every page. One of the 
original Johnson letters has been inserted in 
it, and it has been priced £220. Another 
| good Johnson book is ‘The Prince of Abys- 
sinia’ in the first edition (1759: £60). 
|‘ Tethys’ Festival’ by Daniel—the “‘ royall 
maske presented by the queene and _ her 
ladies ’’ on the occasion of the festivities cele- 
| brating the creation of Henry, son of James 
I, Prince of Wales--never republished, and 
| so the rarest of Daniel’s works, is here offered 
for £75. Tempting first editions are Cole 
| Tidge’s ‘ Christabel,’ etc. (1816: £10 10s.); 
| Cowper’s ‘ Poems’ (‘The Task,’ etc.) with 
| the rare suppressed Preface (1782-85: £40); 
| Charlotte Bronte’s ‘ Villette’ (1853: £12); 
| and Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserv’d’ (1682: £6). 
The Baskerville Milton is here, with fore- 
edge painting and a pedigree (1759: £66), 
| and also a good copy of the first Edinburgh 
edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems Chiefly in the 
Scottish Dialect’ (1787: £32). There are a 
few delightful sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury books, from among which we may men- 
tion Timothy Bright’s ‘Treatise on Melan- 
choly ’ (1586: £35), a third edition of Florio’s 
‘ Montaigne ’ (1632: £30), and Niccols’s ‘Sir 
Thomas Overburie’s Vision ’ (1616: £35). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


AppROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


D. Naprer. — We have forwarded your kind 
offer to our correspondent H. I. A. 
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